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Following is a news conference by Secre- 
tary Haig on May 22, 1981. 


I want to say I just left Chancellor 
Schmidt, and I’d like to reiterate some 
of the observations he made to me, 
which I received his permission to do, 
before this group. The first comment 
would be that the Chancellor emphasized 
that he was 100% satisfied with the out- 
come of his visit here to Washington. He 
stated that he found no surprises which 
is a confirmation of the already intense 
level of consultation between Washing- 
ton and Bonn. He said he found the 
President to be the man he thought he 
was: a thoughtful man of deep convic- 
tion; a man who recognizes the essen- 
tiality of sound, intimate relationships 
on a bilateral basis between Bonn and 
Washington; recognition of the impor- 
tance of the alliance; and a keen recogni- 
tion of the necessity to maintain an 
East-West dialogue in the period ahead. 

I think the essential bottom line of 
this visit was a convergence of views be- 
tween the two leaders. The question of 
Western policies, vis-a-vis the Third 
World, was explored in detail between 
the two leaders and among the staffs of 
the two sides, and there was a complete 
convergence there. 

The question of the two tracks, the 
decision of December 1979 was dis- 
cussed—the equal weight to both tracks 
and the confirmation that the United 
States would proceed and was already 
undertaking preliminary talks with the 
Soviet Union on the arms control track; 
the confirmation by the Chancellor that 
he was in full agreement and endorsed 
totally the contents of the Rome com- 
munique with respect to the two tracks. 

I think the area of German defense 
contributions to alliance security was 
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thoroughly explored. It is recognized 
that, while in general we in the United 
States would like to see all parties to the 
alliance do more in the face of worsen- 
ing military trends, we also clearly 
recognize the great and continuing con- 
tributions of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to Western defense needs. 
This is an historic reality of over 10 
years’ duration. 

Lastly, I think the Chancellor was 
able to effectively raise his concerns that 
we in Washington, as we undertake the 
revolutionary economic program of the 
Reagan Administration, do so with a 
clear awareness of the impact of 
American economics and economic 
policies on our Western family of na- 
tions. I think that this was successfully 
done and that President Reagan assured 
the Chancellor that we were keenly 
aware. 

This is the essence and the bottom- 
line issues that were touched upon in the 
intensive 2 days of discussions, all of 
which are delineated in more specific 
and in very detailed terms in the joint 
statement which has been issued earlier 
today. 


Q. In the recent time you have 
been talking to Ambassador Dobrynin 
three times, and as we understand it, 
you have been touching in those con- 
versations the subject of theater 
nuclear forces (TNF) talks with the 
Soviet Union. Could you enlighten a 
little bit what your impression was 
about the response of Mr. Dobrynin in 
those three talks? 


A. I wouldn’t limit it to three talks. 
I’ve had quite a few more discussions, 
informally, with the Soviet Ambassador, 
Mr. Dobrynin. It was the last talk that 








was held about a week ago that I had in 
which I debriefed him on the outcome of 
the Rome discussions of the NATO min- 
isterial and laid out in specific terms the 
program for the initiation of TNF 
negotiations, which we view as compati- 
ble with reality in the context of prepar- 
ing ourselves, not only on the U.S. side 
but within the NATO family as well. 
And, as you know, there are some 
studies that we hope to have concluded 
before formal negotiations commence. 

I emphasize that I will discuss the 
specifics, the modalities, and the timing 
for the formal negotiations with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko at the United Na- 
tions, and nothing in those discussions 
would suggest that the Soviet side is not 
ready and willing to participate on that 
schedule, all with a view toward having 
formal negotiations commence by the 
end of the year. Of course, this is a two- 
sided situation. We can’t just lay out 
categorically on our side when these 
talks will start. It will take a con- 
vergence of views, and I’m sure there 
are considerations on the Soviet side as 
well. 


Q. One of your recent congres- 
sional visitors quoted you as saying 
there’s been a massive flow of arms in- 
to El Salvador again. Is this true? Is 
he quoting you accurately? And are 
you doing anything or do you plan to 
do anything about cutting it off at the 
source? 


A. I think in the first place, that’s 
what I’d call a straw-man attack on a 
straw man because I never made such a 
statement. There were only two occa- 
sions when such a statement might have 
been made: one was a meeting before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and it did not occur there. Another was 


a breakfast for a group of Republican 
members, and what I did say was that 
the flow of arms into El Salvador 
dropped off after the highlighting of that 
flow and certain actions that the U.S. 
Government took. 

Then the major level of that flow 
from Nicaragua to El Salvador, especial- 
ly the airlift of those arms, had dropped 
off or perhaps terminated, and that 
there were now signs that different 
routes were being used to introduce 
arms into E] Salvador, not at a massive 
level—and no one has said such a 
thing—and that there is also some in- 
dication that there is a fragmentation of 
the flow, that it is not just going ex- 
clusively to El Salvador, but we find it 
going into other target areas: Honduras, 
Guatemala, and recently the revelations 
about Colombia are very clear to all. I 

_ also made the point that the level of 
arms flowing into Nicaragua itself was 
substantial and had not terminated. 


Q. When you say that the Presi- 
dent is about to maintain the East- 
West dialogue, is that restricted to 
talks about strategic weapons, the 
TNF talks which are about to begin, 
or do you mean by that a wider scope 
of dialogue with the Soviet Union? 
And, if so, could you please tell us 
what the scope of it would be? 


A. I don’t think it’s good diplomacy 
to lay out the content of exchanges con- 
- ducted in diplomatic channels. But I will 
suggest to you that we have already, 
Mr. Dobrynin and myself, been engaged 
in a number of discussions involving a 
‘ number of substantive issues, and there 
are very few that have not been dis- 
cussed in the context of the affairs that 
concern the United States and the 
Soviet Union, both bilaterally and in 
East-West terms in a broader sense. 


Q. Could you tell us what the 
preparations are concerning future 
SALT [Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks] talks, which are of interest in 
context of the TNF talks? 


A. The question was “What is being 
done about future SALT talks?” And the 
answer to that is that the U.S. side— 
and the Soviet Union is aware of this— 
is engaged in an intensive overall review 
of the broad strategic arms limitation 
subject. That review has not been con- 
cluded; and until such time as it is con- 
cluded and approved specifically by the 
President, we are not prepared to enter 
into bilateral discussions with the Soviet 
Union. 


Q. Last week you said that time 
was running out in the Lebanese 
crisis. Now the President is quoted as 
saying that Mr. Habib has made con- 
siderable progress on his mission. 
Has, in fact, the crisis in Lebanon sub- 
sided? And, if so, how did this come 
about? 
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A. No, the crisis has not subsided. 
It is clear it remains very, very delicate. 
It is also clear that there are time con- 
straints for a solution. It is also clear 
that we continue to maintain a level of 
hope that a peaceful solution will be ar- 
rived at. 

The great difficulty of situations of 
this complexity is that public statements 
by one side or the other, or of officials 
who are participating in providing good 
offices or whatever term you care to ap- 
ply to the U.S. effort, sometimes compli- 
cate the outcome you seek. And that 
hasn’t changed with respect to the Mid- 
dle East situation. So we are being 
necessarily very circumspect about how 
we express publicly the details of the 
talks that have been underway. May I, 
finally, say that as long as the 
President’s emissary is active in the 
region, we have hopes that a peaceful 
outcome is achievable. 


Q. It has been widely understood 
that you and Secretary Weinberger 
presented a well-documented picture 
of the Soviet threat to the NATO 
assembly recently in Brussels and in 
Rome. My question is: Wouldn’t it be 
possible and helpful for public opinion 
in Europe to publish on the same scale 
a well-documented threat assessment 
in the same way that may be more suc- 
cessful than the white book on El 
Salvador that was published? 


A. I think this is a question that in- 
volves alliance policy. It is a question, of 
course, that requires a consensus among 
the member states of the alliance, and, 
as you know, it’s not a new issue in 
NATO. During my incumbency I recall 
that it came up repeatedly. I do recall 
also that—I think it was 1977—we had 
some very detailed briefings presented 
in each of the capitals, that were pre- 
pared by the intelligence branch of the 
NATO staff in Brussels, with a very 
high impact on those who witnessed it 
and saw the facts as they were pre- 
sented. 

I think in this case I would not want 
to get out in front of our NATO col- 
leagues and impose my views publicly, 
but rather suggest to you that this issue 
has been under discussion. 


Q. This morning it was reported 
that the State Department had con- 
ducted some kind of a review of the 
charges that Dr. Lefever [Ernest W. 
Lefever, designate for Assistant Sec- 
retary for Human Rights and Humani- 
tarian Affairs] was involved in some 
element of a conflict of interest. Today 
we were told the State Department 
had not conducted any such review, 
and I’m wondering why not if, indeed, 
there are members of the U.S. Senate 
who believe that there is an evident 
conflict of interest in his case? And 


what is your position on his appoint- 
ment at this time? 


A. Clearly, Dr. Lefever is the Presi- 
dent’s candidate for the important post 
he’s been nominated for, and we con- 
tinue to have confidence in Dr. Lefever 
and hope that he will be duly confirmed. 

With respect to your other question, 
I’m not fully up to date on it. I did see 
the article. We are concerned when alle- 
gations are made, whether they are 
substantiated or not, and I can assure 
you that we are very much aware of 
them and are not investigating in the 
context of the question that you asked 
or the article, but we are fully aware of 
them and looking into them. 


Q. We learned this morning that 
on his way back to Bonn, Chancellor 
Schmidt would make a touchdown in 
Paris. Do you want any special 
message to be conveyed to [French] 
President Mitterrand, or are you pre- 
paring yourself to go to Paris yourself 
very soon? 


A. First, I think the President 
[Reagan] at the request of the 
Chancellor provided him a message. I 
would leave unpublic if it hadn’t been 
stated so already, so the Chancellor has 
already asked the President if he could 
convey some message. Clearly, I am 
very anxious at the earliest possible time 
when my counterpart is announced and 
appointed—and I think that happened 
today, did it not? It was supposed to—to 
meet with my counterpart at the earliest 
possible time, but I had nothing 
definitive on that other than to suggest 
that your question is both timely and 
pertinent. 


Q. There has been an undercur- 
rent of criticism from this Administra- 
tion of some of the European allies on 
the grounds of an alleged rise of 
pacifism or antiatomic-weapon feeling 
in Europe. Is that still a concern of 
the Administration? Was that issue 
addressed when the President met the 
Chancellor, and is there a greater 
sense of sureness of our allies’ 
staunchness? 


A. I don’t like to indulge in value 
judgments about the internal affairs of 
allied countries. I have seen some of the 
speculation, as have you, and, incidental- 
ly, we have some of that in this country. 
It’s associated with a number of issues, 
from peaceful uses of nuclear energy, to 
the MX-basing controversy. It’s not 
unusual in open, democratic societies. 

I think the answer to your question 
is that we have a Rome communique 
which addresses those aspects of this 
issue that involve Western European 
security, which is evidence of the 
unanimity of view and the dedication of 
the member governments of the alliance 
to proceed with the necessary moder- 


nization of our theater nuclear 
capabilities, along with the other aspect 
of the dual track that we’ve already 
touched upon. 

While no one is complacent about 
both justified concerns in opposition and 
those that are not justified, I don’t see 
any reason for us to be unduly alarmed 
at this juncture. And I don’t think there 
was any excess laboring with that prob- 
lem during this visit. 


Q. The Chancellor in Washington 
raised the prospect or the proposal or 
the idea of the United States initiating 
a new Marshall Plan for the assistance 
and help of the countries in Central 
America and the Caribbean, with the 
support of Venezuela and Mexico, 
under the condition that those coun- 
tries which would be assisted would 
not accept arms from the Soviet Union 
or Cuba. I wonder how your Ad- 
ministration is reacting to that idea. 


A. You're talking about the com- 
ments of the Chancellor in the Con- 
gress? 


Q. Yes. 


A. The Chancellor spoke to me 
about this issue, and I think he had 
discussed it with the President of Brazil 
during that President’s visit to Bonn last 
week. It is very compatible—although I 
don’t want to get ahead of reality 
here—with our thinking here in the 
State Department and in the inter- 
Departmental deliberations on this geo- 
graphic region that have already taken 
place and have been under way for a 
period of about, I think, 12 weeks now. 
We will have something on this in the 
very near future which will, again, show 
some convergence of attitude. 


Q. Since we last met, we have had 
a visit from the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of Japan. After go- 
ing back home, our senior ally in Asia 
lost its foreign minister because of the 
word “alliance” being used in the com- 
-munique. And there has been a series 
of disclosures about American nuclear 
weapons in Japan. Could you address 
yourself now as to what the United 
States expects of Japan in the way of 
this alliance and to these stories that 
the United States, in violation some- 
how of our commitments, had placed 
nuclear weapons in Japanese waters? 


A. I think, first, I would like to 
describe this controversy as an internal 
matter in Japan, primarily and ex- 
clusively. That doesn’t mean that certain 
unfortunate coincidences of events have 
not converged to complicate and perhaps 
intensify this problem. 

I don’t think it serves any useful 
purpose for me here in Washington to, if 
you will, intervene in an important, in- 
ternal political situation and debate in 


Japan other than to underline for you 
that it was not, according to my under- 
standing of the information we have 
received officially, a consequence of the 
term “alliance” in the joint statement. It 
had to do with the timing and the 
release of that statement and some in- 
ternal difficulties within the Japanese 
bureaucracy. 

The point I would like to make in 
answer to your question is this: We still 
consider that the visit of the Prime 
Minister to the United States was a 
highly successful one, that the term 
“alliance” itself underlines the com- 
patibility of outlook with respect to our 
basic values, those in Japan and here in 
the United States. I believe that the 
period ahead is going to demonstrate a 
continuing improvement in strengthen- 
ing the Japanese-American relationships, 
despite the current problems inside 
Japan. 


Q. Would you address yourself to 
these stories about the nuclear 
weapons? 


A. I will, to the degree that I play 
for you that famous old record of every 
Administration official that has ever 
been asked this question since the period 
of the 1960s, I think perhaps it was that 
Mr. Ellsberg [Daniel Ellsberg, former 
Defense Department official] or some- 
body recalled, I think it was just yester- 
day, and that is that we do not discuss 
the presence of nuclear weapons on 
foreign territory. 


Q. Would you consider to speed 
up the timetable of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union if this would make it 
easier for Western European govern- 
ments to implement a decision? 


A. That is a question that really has 
no fiber. The simple facts are that if we 
had started the talks with the Soviet 
Union, we have a lot of preliminary 
work to do, both here in the United 
States unilaterally and within the NATO 
family—the two studies that were 
agreed to be conducted in the Rome ses- 
sion. And, clearly, we’re after concrete 
results, not artificially established time- 
tables. I think that this pace that has 
been agreed upon and the broad outlines 
of it, which is rather flexible at the far 
end, as you know— it says “by the end of 
the year”—provides for the necessary 
flexibility for the two sides to decide 
jointly when and where they want to 
start the formal negotiations. 


Q. On that same point, do you see 
any problem in the modalities for the 
TNF talks? For example, would the 
United States have any objection to 
the inclusion of forward-based 
systems, as a matter of discussion? 
Would we like the Backfire bomber to 
be included on the Soviet side? 


A. Your very question underlines 
the importance of lining up, if you will, 
not only the U.S. approach to these and 
other equally vexing and complicated 
questions, but to do so in a way that our 
European partners who have a stake in 
the outcome are fully cognizant and 
comfortable with the approach we make. 

You will notice that we again under- 
line that these negotiations would be 
conducted within the framework of 
SALT. It is indeed those “gray area” 
systems, as some have referred to them, 
that make the conduct of the theater 
nuclear discussions intimately related to 
discussions which will ultimately take 
place in strategic systems. But I can’t 
answer your question today because, 
quite frankly, we have not concluded 
how we will approach these questions. 


Q. Do you see a problem? Certain- 
ly, you must have a position on 
whether you would like to have the 
forward-based systems included or 
not, or is that still a question in your 
mind? 


A. I wouldn't say it is a question or 
it isn’t a question, and I just don’t want 
to get ahead of our ultimate position 
which will be presented to the President 
for his approval. 


Q. There seems to be a widening 
gap developing in Europe between 
public opinion there and formulation 
of U.S. foreign policy here in Foggy 
Bottom. How do you expect to bridge 
that gap without publishing some of 
your assessments of the so-called 
“common danger” of the Soviet inten- 
tions? 


A. Not to be too curt or too brash, I 
think as you know, over the last 5 years 
that I was in Europe, there was hardly a 
speech I gave that didn’t touch upon 
that subject and the worsening trends 
between East and West in the military 
area. 

I think there is a plethora of 
material available. That’s not to belittle 
your question because it was raised over 
here as well, and it’s a serious question. 
I think one of the great problems we 
have is avoiding the dangers of exag- 
geration of Soviet military power and 
painting them in 10-foot-tall proportions 
or in underestimating what have been 
very serious worsening trends between 
ourselves in the West and Soviet 
capabilities. I think the Atlantic Associa- 
tion, just yesterday, published something 
touching upon that concern, and with 
some data to support it. I recall not so 
long ago, Bonn publishing a white paper 
on this subject—very detailed, very 
specific. I think it was in 1978, as I 
recall. It hasn’t changed too much since 
then. It has just continued at the same 
level of increased spending on the part 
of the Soviets. 


Q. I think the question is, does 
the public buy your view? 


A. I can’t answer that question. It 
has always been controversial. I 
remember my arrival in NATO in 1975 
when not only would people question 
whether or not there was an increase in 
Soviet capability, they questioned 
whether there was a threat at all. 

As I look back, I would say there 
has been considerable progress in both 
public and official recognition of the 
situation. I only refer you again to the 
NATO communique emanating from 
Rome and the comparable defense 
ministers’ communique from Brussels. I 
think this issue is highlighted une- 
quivocally. It has the support of all the 
member nations. 


Q. As I understand, the Soviets 
have suggested an international con- 
ference on Lebanon. Do we have any 
interest in participating in such a con- 
ference? And if not, can you tell us 
something about what is the current 
level of American-Soviet contact over 
that problem? 


A. First, I think we are interested 
in an international conference which 
would focus on the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan. That’s the first order of 
business, and that’s our major concern 
today. 

Secondly, we have discussed the 
situation in Lebanon with the Soviet 
Union. We have been in communication 
with them on it. It’s too early to say 
whether they make a constructive or a 
counterproductive contribution to the 
situation. 

Thirdly, I think our effort in 
Lebanon is designed first and foremost 
to quiet the situation down and to play a 
role which would permit the parties to 
return to a status quo ante, if you will, a 
situation that has prevailed in Lebanon 
from 1976 until very recently. And that 
is not an overly ambitious effort, but it’s 
a vitally important one, which would 
permit longer term efforts in the direc- 
tion of a return to normalcy in Lebanon 
and hopefully and always, from the U.S. 
point of view, the strengthening of the 
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central government of Lebanon and its 
ultimate control. 


Q. You don’t see any use in having 
a conference on Lebanon now? 


A. No. 


Q. The Chancellor and you and the 
President discussed also the situation 
in Poland. The Chancellor seems to 
have a fairly pessimistic view on this 
situation. I wonder what your assess- 
ment is also in projection toward the 
Polish Party Congress? 


A. Yes. I wouldn’t necessarily join 
the premises of your question that the 
Chancellor necessarily has a pessimistic 
view of the situation. I don’t know. That 
may be so; it may be not. There was, of 
course, extensive discussion of the situa- 
tion in Poland between the President 
and the Chancellor, and also between 
the Chancellor’s colleagues in the 
Foreign Office and elsewhere, and me 
and my colleagues. 

Clearly, the bottom line of the conse- 
quences of those discussions are 
reflected in the joint statement, and that 
is that this is a situation that remains 
delicate and of great, great significance, 
a profound significance, and that we are 
strenuously opposed to outside interven- 
tion in this situation. 

There are various benchmarks, one 
of which you mentioned, which could 
reflect raising levels of tensions once 
again. But it remains to be seen, and I 
don’t think anyone has an assured 
assessment on that. 


Q. By saying in your last answer 
before one that the United States 
wanted a return to the status quo 
ante, you’re in effect going along with 
the way Mr. Begin has also described 
the goal of Israel. But my question is 
whether the United States also shares 
the specific goals as outlined by Mr. 
Begin recently, such as the removal of 
all the missiles from Lebanon, as well 
as the new ones placed on the Syrian 
side of the border and a commitment 
by Syria not to fire at Israeli planes. 


A. I think nothing could be more 





counterproductive than for me to engage 
in commenting on positions taken by one 
side or the other, and I’m not going to 
de it. It’s too important. 


Q. Could you at least, then, give a 
broader scope of when you say the 
status quo ante? Is there something 
you might want to add to that answer? 


A. No, other than what I had said 
before. I think a week or two ago that 
was reported rather extensively at the 
time, that we’re talking about a return 
to normalcy. You can’t describe Lebanon 
since 1976 as normal, not by any set of 
circumstances. But you can quiet down 
current tensions by a return to that 
situation as we continue to work on the 
longer range problems which would in- 
volve, in my view, the ultimate creation 
of a central government which is capable 
of ruling all of Lebanon, an independent 
and sovereign Lebanon. 


Q. On the multinational force in 
the Sinai, could you please confirm 
that Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand have been asked to help the 
United States in forming the force? 
And when do you expect the force to 
be in place? 


A. First, I would prefer not to deny 
it, and suggest there may have been 
others contacted as well. There have 
been what I consider to be rather pre- 
mature discussions of this subject over 
the last week, and we still have a great 
deal to be worked out between the par- 
ties, and I will just leave it there. 


Q. Did you discuss your policy on 
terrorism, and does the Chancellor 
share your definition of terrorism? 


A. No, we didn’t discuss it, so I 
can’t speak for the Chancellor. I’m not 
sure I’d presume to do so anyway; he’s 
very capable of speaking for himself. 
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